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President McKinley’s Latest Utterances. 


Some of the latest utterances of President McKinley 
are certain to become historic, and to be often quoted 
in future years. At least, such ought to be the case. 
If a hundredth part of the intense fervor is hereafter 
put into their consideration and practical application 
in the national life that has been exhibited in the 
public expression of admiration and laudation of the 
late President, it will be well indeed for the country. 
We cannot conceive of anything which would do 
more to check the corrupting tendencies now con- 
fessedly prevailing, and to restore a sober and healthy 
national spirit, than the serious acceptance and practice 
of the principles which lay at the bottom of these ut- 
terances. The nation has done well to quote them, 
italicized and double-leaded, and to post them every- 
where in conspicuous places; but does the nation 
know that it has thereby set the seal of its most 
solemn condemnation on much of what it has recently 
been doing and allowing? 

These utterances, we believe, reveal the real spirit 
and principles of the late President, which he would 
have carried out to the utmost in his official actions 
but for certain serious limitations, as we see the matter, 
criticism of which it is not here in place to repeat. 
We are greatly pleased that these principles, which 
are the only rational account of so much that was 


themselves so conspicuous in his last days. 

There were four of these utterances, two in his 
last address and two after he was stricken down, each 
of which deserves close attention. 

His very last understood words were that it had 
been his constant prayer that he might live nearer to 
his God. Men are very apt, when they speak at all, 
to give utterance to their deepest life and purposes 
when death is at their gates. Are all those who have 
lauded Mr. McKinley to the skies —a large part of 
the nation — ready to accept and follow this deepest 
law of life, —God’s presence and will? What an 
amazing transformation we should see in the public 
character and aims of the people, if this were done! 
It is the fashion to-day to be agnostic, to make little 
account of God, even to boast of having gotten be- 
yond the need of Him, to live as if He were not, to 
ignore the moral significance of life, or to set up am- 
bitious and mercenary schemes as if they were the 
chief end of man, and gaily to set aside the simplest 
principles of righteousness and love, on which both 
in His Word and in the human heart He has laid the 
supreme stress. What the nation needs above all 
other things at the present hour is to return to simple, 
sincere worship of God, and in humiliation to aban- 
don its adoration of the idols of material wealth, 
power and position. 

Equally worthy of all acceptation were President 
McKinley’s words about the assassin by whom he had 
been shot down: “ Let no one hurt him,” or words to 
that effect. Othe:s raved, and swore, and cried for 
vengeance, and wished they had been present to blow 
in pieces the wretch. Throughout the nation men 
of sense and Christian conduct, at ordinary times, 
talked as if they had never heard of the Christ, and 
as if the original three Furies had suddenly entered 
into them. The stricken President thought and 
spoke of the miserable man who had smitten him, in 
that kindly and merciful way which made one in- 
stinctively think of the Man of the Cross. Lynching! 
There were in heart a million lynchers that day, law- 
less men of blood, but the President was not one of 
them. And if lynching, with kindred forms of law- 
lessness at home and abroad, is ever banished from 
the land, it will only be by the possession and exhibi- 
tion of the spirit shown by the lamented President 
that day in Buffalo. Every citizen who speaks the 
praises of McKinley’s noble conduct at that dark 
moment, and does not at the same time abandon in 
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toto this spirit of brutalism and vengeance, is solemnly 
condemned out of his own mouth. 

In his address the previous day President McKinley 
had said, in regard to our commercial relations with 
foreign countries: “ The period of exclusiveness is 
past. The expansion of our trade and commerce is 
the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofit- 
able. A policy of good-will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are 
in harmony with the spirit of the times; measures of 
retaliation are not.” 

This is the enunciation of a distinctly pacific pol- 
icy, squarely opposed to all commercial war, and in 
essence contradictory of much of our proceeding in 
the past. It will save the nation from an incalcula- 
ble amount of friction in its foreign relations, and at 
the same time promote the steady prosperity of the 
masses of the people, if this advice is taken, and we 
quit speaking of other countries and acting towards 
them in the spirit of commercial haughtiness, which 
has too much characterized us in the past, and which 
is just now awakening against us alarm and ill-will 
in more than one quarter. The adoption of this 
friendly give-and-take policy, and the abandonment 
of our former exclusiveness, would be a much more 
worthy memorial to the lamented President than a 
bronze or stone monument in every city of the land. 
The period of exclusiveness in any sense ought to 
have passed. A _ world-power, so-called, thrusting 
itself boastfully into the affairs of all parts of the 
globe, may be essentially much more exclusive than 
a nation which minds its own business and trades 
and associates, in a spirit of good-will and friendship, 
with all. Let the lauders of William McKinley 
take seriously to heart this utterance of his. 

A still more important passage of the Buffalo 
speech was this: “God and man have linked the 
nations together. No nation can any longer be 
indifferent to any other. And as we are brought 
more and more in touch with each other, the less 
occasion is there for misunderstanding and the 
stronger the disposition, when we have differences, 
to adjust them in the Court of Arbitration, which is 
the noblest form for the settlement of international 
disputes. Let us ever remember that our real inter- 
est is in concord, not conflict, and that our real 
eminence rests in the victories of peace, not those 
of war.” 

These words need little comment, but they need 
to be much heeded. They reveal, as we have always 
believed, that President McKinley, in spite of the 
false courses which he took in subservience to self- 
seeking and irrational pressure, was at heart essen- 
tially a man of peace. He tried for a long time, we 
believe conscientiously, to prevent the Spanish war, 
which he always considered unnecessary. He sup- 


ported with all the strength of his position the 
Hague Peace Conference. 
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offices to try to bring to an end the fratricidal South 
African war; it has come out since his death that 
he did this a second time in a more earnest way than 
at first. He looked forward with great hopes to the 
Pan-American Congress now meeting, and did every- 
thing in his power to prepare for its success. The 
words that we have quoted show clearly that, though 
some of his actions and speeches under the baneful 
pressure of circumstances seemed to indicate an 
opposite spirit, he yet conceived truly the real mis- 
sion of our Republic among the powers of the earth, 
and likewise the relations of friendship and mutual 
service which ought to exist among all the nations. 

If the nation, which has fallen in reverence at his 
feet, only lays to heart these final utterances, we 
shall have a genuine and general revival of godli- 
ness, of tenderness and humaneness of feeling, of 
Christian respect and consideration for other peoples, 
and we shall prepare for concord and the victories of 
peace, and not waste our energies and tens of mil- 
lions of our resources in preparing the instruments 
of conflict and of war. 


The International Law Conference at 
Glasgow. 


We had no space in our last issue to call attention 
to the work of the Conference of the International 
Law Association, which met at Glasgow in the Mu- 
nicipal Building the third week in August. The 
Association, organized in 1873, has grown to be a 
very strong and influential organization. It has nearly 
four hundred members, among whom are many of 
the foremost jurists of Europe and America. The 
meeting just held was the Twentieth Conference of 
the Association. It was presided over by Lord Al- 
verstone, the Chief Justice of England, after being 
welcomed to the city by Lord Provost Chisholm. 

We have not yet seen the full report of the pro- 
ceedings, but only that of the discussion on arbitra- 
tion, printed in advance. This was one of unusual 
interest and importance. It turned upon the reserva- 
tion made, in Article 19 of the Hague Convention, 
by the signatory powers, of the “right to conclude, 
either before the ratification of the present Conven- 
tion, or subsequently to that date, new agreements, 
general or special, with a view of extending the obli- 
gation to submit controversies to arbitration to all cases 
which they consider suitable for such submission.” 

Lord Alverstone in his opening address spoke 
briefly of the remarkable progress of arbitration within 
the last few years. At the time of the Brussels Con- 
ference of the Association in 1895, he had not been 
very sanguine about the early constitution of a per- 
manent court. It was a warning to him, he said, 
“how one ought to hesitate to discourage ideas, how- 
ever advanced they may seem, and however impos- 
sible of realization to one’s own mind.” Alluding to 
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the unratified Anglo-American arbitration treaty of 
1897, with the drafting of which he had had a good 
deal to do, he declared that the charges made at the 
time that Lord Salisbury had reluctantly accepted 
the treaty were entirely unjust. “No man,” he as- 
serted, “ever worked more heartily in the cause of 
international arbitration than Lord Salisbury did in 
the promotion of that treaty.” 

In regard to the subject of an Anglo-French treaty, 
which was on the program, he spoke in strong terms: 
“If France and Great Britain could only see their 
way to a general treaty of arbitration, — two nations 
that are not bound by the same ties as the ties between 
the United States and Great Britain, — if the time is 
opportune for such a treaty, there could not be a more 
striking example to the world.” “It is a matter of 
great congratulation . . . that things should have so 
advanced that it is possible to discuss, in a serious 
way and with the hope of some result in the near 
future, the question of a treaty of arbitration between 
two countries between which, while they have been 
for many years in close alliance, still from time to 
time questions do arise which might lead to trouble 
if they were not settled in an amicable way.” 

On the subject of general treaties of obligatory 
arbitration between Great Britain and France and 
Great Britain and the United States, around which 
the discussion centered, three very able papers were 
read. J. G. Alexander, Esq., secretary of the As- 
sociation, presented one entitled, “General Arbitra- 
tion Treaties under Article 19 of the Hague Peace 
Convention.” He reviewed the efforts made in four 
instances to establish treaties of arbitration between 
particular states, namely, between Switzerland and 
the United States in 1883, between all the American 
republics in 1890, between the United States and 
Great Britain in 1896-7, and between Italy and the 
Argentine Republic in 1897. He considered the 
time hardly opportune for immediate renewal of effort 
for an Anglo-American treaty, because of the wars 
going on and the Nicaragua canal question. As to 
the nature of such a treaty when negotiated, he 
favored a court composed of English and American 
judges rather than the use of the Hague Court. 

Mr. Thomas Barclay, president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, through whose influence the 
subject was on the program, argued, in his paper, 
that a treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and France — neighboring nations, with various rival- 
ries — was particularly desirable. Both nations were 
exceptionally sensitive on points of national prestige 
and dignity. Notwithstanding the gigantic upheaval 
of national foundations which war would involve, 
Europe — every European state — was living on the 
brink of war. A mere trifle might set all the de- 
structive forces in motion ina moment. As to the 
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he took essentially the position of Mr. Alexander. 
There was no prospect, he thought, of any of the 
powers signatory to the Hague Convention binding 
themselves to submit all their differences to the arbi- 
tration of other states, or of the subjects of other states. 
A special court, therefore, like that provided for in 
the abortive Anglo-American treaty, was preferable. 

Dr. W. E. Darby, in a paper of great merit, took 
issue with both Mr. Alexander and Mr. Barclay, as 
to the nature of any general treaty that might be 
drawn up between the proposed states. Such treaties 
as those urged by Mr. Alexander and Mr. Barclay 
would tend directly to discredit the Hague Court, 
and in this way to damage the whole arbitration cause. 
The nations who had set up this Court were bound 
by their own solemn agreement to use it in case they 
decided to refer their controversies to arbitration. 
To set up a general Anglo-French or Anglo-American 
tribunal, to which differences between these powers 
should be referred, would take all their controversies 
away from the Hague Court, throw the weight of 
these countries against it, and thus inevitably destroy 
it. These nations might, under Article 21 of the 
Convention, set up a special tribunal for a particular 
case, but not a general one. 

If we understand Dr. Darby’s argument, it certainly 
has great practical force. The makers of the Hague 
Convention certainly did not mean, by Article 19, to 
leave the way open for the powers entering into it 
to create other general tribunals among themselves 
to take the place of the Court which they had with 
such pains provided for. They only meant that the 
provision in the Convention for voluntary reference 
only should not prevent any of the powers from enter- 
ing into an agreement to make the reference obliga- 
tory, in particular cases or for all cases. In Article 
21 they pledge themselves to use the Court in all 
cases, “unless there shall be an agreement between 
the parties for the establishment of a special tribunal,” 
that is, a tribunal in particular cases as they may arise. 

Even under this article it would be possible, of 
course, for two powers to avoid entirely the use of the 
Hague Court. But this course would be extremely 
unwise. If the nations do not mean to use the Hague 
Court at all, but to stultify themselves by undoing 
directly or indirectly the excellent work which they 
have done in its establishment, then of course general 
treaties providing for other permanent tribunals be- 
tween any two of them would be much better than 
nothing. But, as Dr. Darby argues, this would be 
retrogression of a very bad kind. People would 
have a right to feel that arbitration was merely tread- 
ing round in a circle, and not getting forward at all. 

What the friends of arbitration everywhere ought 
to do, is to insist that the powers signatory to the 
Hague Convention shall from this time on use the 
Hague Court. General treaties between any two of 
them, which are greatly to be desired, ought to pledge 
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reference to this Court, and not to a new one. For 
this reason we have felt strongly that any general 
treaty of arbitration drawn up by the Pan-American 
Conference, now in session in Mexico City, ought to 
provide for reference to the Hague Court, and thus 
compel the opening of its doors to all the non-signa- 
tory powers. The United States and Mexico, the 
two most influential American states, are parties to 
the Hague Convention. If they should join with 
the seventeen other American states in creating a 
purely American court, the influence on the Hague 
Court of this move would be necessarily deleterious. 
Cases between the United States and Mexico, if any 
should arise, would be taken away from the Hague 
tribunal, and thus its position and standing distinctly 
lowered. 

We are glad that the subject came before the In- 
ternational Law Conference. It is a matter that has 
yet received but little attention. It ought to be 
carefully studied by all those interested in the further 
development of arbitration. A mistake as to the 
steps next to be taken, now that the Hague Court 
has been set up, whether that mistake is made inten- 
tionally or unconsciously, will result in serious dam- 
age for perhaps many years to come. 


Editorial Notes. 


The Pan-American Congress was formally 
opened in the City of Mexico on Tuesday, 
the 22d of October, in the National Palace, 
by Hon. Ignacio Mariscal, Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Sefior Raigosa, chairman of the Mexican dele- 
gation, was chosen acting-president of the Congress. 
Minister Carbo of Ecuador offered a resolution deplor- 
ing the death of President McKinley, after the adoption 
of which the session adjourned out of respect to the 
memory of our late President. President Diaz after- 
wards held a reception for the delegates, and in the 
evening invited them to the Palace. The families of 
the delegates were also invited to a reception at the 
Palace by Mrs. Diaz. In opening the Congress Sefior 
Mariscal referred to the first International American Uon- 
ference and the Conference at The Hague, and said that 
though seemingly little had been accomplished the re- 
sults were really of the greatest importance. Every step 
taken along the road of progress was a conquest, which 
could not be lost. What had been conscientiously ac- 
complished at The Hague, the sentiment of friendship 
and sympathy shown by the United States for the other 
American states, and the feelings of affection which pre- 
vailed among the Spanish American delegates, were sure 
to lead to practical results. He was sure that the dele- 
gates, in entering upon their labors, would do their best 
to avoid a spirit of dissension, whether it might tend to 
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arise from concrete cases or the traditions and instincts 
of the different countries. The true Pan-American senti- 
ment did not admit of geographical distinctions or recog- 
nize differences in race, language or love of country. 
Their identification with this spirit was one of their 
most sacred duties. They should not fail each to recog- 
nize the rights of others. In treating of matters of such 
transcendent importance they ought to forget temporarily 
that they belonged to this, that or the other section of 
the continent. They should be neither North, Central 
nor South Americans, but Americans in the broadest 
sense. That which was small should be sacrificed to that 
which was great, in order that the best interests of all 
parties might be conserved. Their gathering was not 
for contentions, but for conciliation and friendly coépera- 
tion. This they knew, and he uttered it to let them 
know that the Mexican government understood their 
mission and the spirit in which their work should be ac- 
complished. If the labors of the Congress shall be per- 
formed in harmony with the lofty spirit and principles 
thus set forth by Sefior Mariscal, we may expect very 
large and lasting results from its meeting. 


Senator Hoar has declined to deliver a 
formal eulogy on President McKinley at 
Worcester, Mass. He gives as his chief 
reason the fact of his radical disagreement with the late 
President on “the principal political measure of his 
administration,” his policy with the Philippine Islands. 
He could not review McKinley’s career without narrating 
this “one of the greatest transactions of his life,” and 
at the same time expressing disapproval of it. This, he 
thinks, would grate harshly on the public mind. The 
senator takes advantage of the invitation to deliver the 
eulogy, to declare that his opinion on the subject has 
been strengthened and not weakened by lapse of time. 
This, it is needless to say, is the case with all those who 
strenuously opposed the Philippine policy of the gov- 
ernment as wrong, unwise and impolitic. The bad 
fruits of the course taken are, if possible, more evident 
now than ever before. The recent outbreaks in the 
island of Samar, which have cost the lives of nearly a 
hundred American troops, have made it perfectly clear 
that no real pacification has taken place. Violence 
never pacifies. There is a deep-seated hatred of Amer- 
ica among all the natives, except a few, most of whom 
have been given offices; and these, it seems, have only 
a mercenary liking of us. ‘The Filipinos in their hearts 
desire independence as much to-day as they did in the 
beginning, and it is just as much our duty now as it 
ever was to respect their national feelings. The con- 
tinuance of the wrong done them means further ill-will, 
surprises and massacres. It means also, as the present 
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temper of the soldiers in the islands indicates, further 
reprisals, slaughters and burnings of towns and villages 
of the natives, who never did us any wrong until we 
set our heel upon them. It means sweeping of other 
hundreds and thousands of Filipinos out of existence. 
More troops must be sent out, say the “experienced 
military men,” who are always on the outlook for larger 
forces. Forty-two thousand soldiers are not enough. 
For years to come a much larger force will have to be 
kept in the islands. Secretary Root is too optimistic 
about the matter, say they. Well, this is what a good 
many of us have said from the beginning. We have 
been called pessimistic all-sorts-of-things for saying it. 
And now the jingo optimists are conjuring up all sorts 
of excuses for the present situation, but they seem as 
remote from discovering the real truth in the case as 
they ever did. The way of the transgressor is hard, 
and it will always continue to be hard, if not in one 
way, in another. 


The Army and Navy Journal has a 
recent editorial on “The Negro Volun- 
teer,” which presents neither soldiering in 
general nor negroes in particular in a very flattering light. 
The editor quotes Capt. R. L. Bullard of the Army Sub- 
sistence Department, as saying that “The negro volun- 
teer, who is probably the same as the negro regular, is 
a good-natured, happy person who is not worried by 
climatic discomforts or the irregularities of the soldier’s 
life.” Again, “‘ The negro is inordinately fond of praise, 
and can be made to accomplish much by judicious com- 
mendation.” He has “an irresistible propensity for carry- 
ing concealed weapons.” “The colored soldier is subject 
readily to the moods and excitement of his commanding 
officer.” “Negroes ‘take sides’ in any row of which 
they happen to be the observers. Just as a certain 
frivolity is a predominant trait, so is the negro lacking, 
as Colonel Bullard puts it, in ‘a certain common lack of 
honor.” With him, “any amount of falsification is con- 
sidered excusable in defeating an effort to collect borrowed 
money.” These weaknesses and moral defects do not 
interfere, however, in the least with his making a good 
soldier. “The negro is a good soldier in the sense that 
he is obedient and a splendid fighter when he is under 
intrepid officers.” ‘By character more submissive to 
discipline, by nature more good-humored and happy, 
from social position more subordinate to superiors, from 
poverty more used to plain food, fewer clothes and com- 
forts,” says Colonel Bullard, “the average negro volun- 
teer comes to the colors with more of the first urgently 
needed qualities of the soldier and readier for service 
than the white.” This is equivalent to saying that the 
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less of a man a person is in those qualities which are re- 
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garded among civilized, Christian folk as constituting 
real manhood, the more fitted he is for the business of 
a soldier. The lower down he is toward barbarism, the 
less capable of self-direction, the fuller of inordinate 
vanity, the fonder of “rows,” the more lacking in sense 
of honor and honesty — the more “splendid fighter” he 
makes. Exactly so! But we had not expected this naive 
confession from the Army and Navy Journal, and from 
the Journal of the Military Service Institution, from 
which it quotes, whose special business it is to uphold 
war as the preéminently manly and honorable calling. 
We suppose it would not be unfair to finish Colonel 
Bullard’s exposition for him, and to say that the nearer 
white men approach the negro character (we beg the 
negroes’ pardon) here outlined, the better warriors they 
make! 


What we have foreseen and prophesied 
for a number of years is unfortunately 
steadily coming to pass. Secretary Long’s 
navy estimates for the next fiscal year are $98,910,984.63, 
or twenty millions more than last year. The Secretary 
wants three new battleships and two pew armored 
cruisers built. The naval construction board is urging 
four new battleships, four armored cruisers, eighteen gun- 
boats, six picket-boats, ete. The bureau of construction 
is displeased with the slowness with which new ships are 
built and is demanding a larger number of constructors. 
The navy department wants several thousand more men 
to man old and new boats. President Roosevelt pro- 
poses that we build ships enough to put us on a par 
with Germany and Russia. The newspapers throughout 
the country, with few exceptions, are strenuously de- 
manding that the increase of the navy be pushed forward 
with all possible speed. Our main defense, they say. 
is the “naval arm,” and this must be made at once so 
strong that every foreign power will be afraid to attack 
us. The scarecrow of a war with Germany continues to 
be stuck up in conspicuous places in our national garden, 
Every conceivable excuse is put forward for a big navy, 
now that our position has suddenly become that of a 
“world-power”! The opposition of the inland States to 
naval extension is gradually being broken down by the 
concocting of imaginary dangers from foreign fleets to 
our exports of farm products. All considerations of the 
future perils and burdens of a great navy are smothered 
in the interests of supposed immediate commercial neces- 
sity. Congress will, when it assembles, vote a part of the 
new program, probably the whole of the twenty mil- 
lions extra to the naval budget. And then the game 
will begin for another year. When we get even with 
Germany and Russia, the naval party will find bugaboos 
to chill them with fear of a war with France. Then we 
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shall pass France, and the rivalry with England’s great 
fleet will have begun. All this is cunningly held in the 
back-ground now, the people are kept blinded by sophis- 
tries, intelligent Christian men and_women neglect their 
duty, and the nation confused and conceited by its pros- 
perity and greatness, is steadily being carried nearer and 
nearer to Old-World militarism, with its perils to liberty 
its degradation of the masses, its hindrances to trade and 
commerce, its amazing folly and its utter incongruity 
with all the principles and institutions which make up 
what Christian civilization we have. It is easy for an 
individual, and still easier for a nation, to be wicked and 
foolish when the disastrous consequences are far off and 
destined to fall on those who come after and do not de- 
serve them. But the easier it is. by so much the more 
is it ignoble and unpatriotic. 


On the occasion of the first visit of the 
young King of Italy, Victor Emanuel III, 
to Milan on the 7th of October, he granted 
an interview to E. T. Moneta, president of the Lombard 
Peace Union and the leading spirit in the peace move- 
ment in Italy. The interview was arranged by Signor 
Zanardelli. Mr. Moneta was accompanied by Mr. Banfi, 
a member of the Council of the Peace Union. He pre- 
sented to the King a memorial which his Majesty promised 
to take into consideration. After Mr. Moneta had given 
a resumé of the wishes contained in the address, and a 
statement of the purposes of the peace propaganda, the 
King declared himself to be in sympathy with many of 
them. He openly declared that war under present con- 
ditions was a real disgrace. He spoke with deep feeling 
of the war in South Africa, deploring the sacrifice of so 
many human victims, and clearly indicating that he did 
not approve of England’s course. He let it be known 
that he had read and appreciated the great work of Mr. 
Bloch on “ The Future of War,” which had so influenced 
the Czar of Russia. He recognized and appreciated the 
ever-growing tendency toward international agreements 
for the maintenance of peace, as in the case of Crete, He 
alluded to the recent work, in Italian, of Colonel Marazzi, 
and thought that forecasts about future warfare were 
liable to be very delusive. The audience lasted about 
half an hour. J/ Tempo, one of the leading Milan dailies, 
in its full report of the -interview, says that it was the 
most salient and politically important event of the day. 
The young King of Italy has it in his power, if he will, 
to inaugurate a practical policy of reduction of armaments, 
on which the memorial laid much emphasis, which is de- 
manded alike by the financial, the social and the political 
condition of his country, and which we are sure would 
be looked upon with great approval throughout Europe. 
It is encouraging to find him in the spirit which this in- 
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terview reveals, and it is not at all improbable that hisown 
humane spirit and the influences which are being brought 
to bear upon him from more than one quarter may lead 
him in the near future to take some step toward the 
further development of the means of international peace 
which will place him alongside the Czar of Russia. 


Mr. John M. Robertson, in a recent 
number of the New Age, thus character- 
izes the public judgment of international 
anarchism, as compared with that of individualistic 


International 
Anarchy. 


anarchism. 


“ The shooting of President McKinley by a crazy an- 
archist is to him (the common man) the thing that out- 
weighs all the slaughters of the wars in South Africa, 
China, Cuba and the Philippines. He indicates as much 
by his language; and his journals say the same for him. 
For the political acts which have cast the shadow of 
death over a hundred thousand homes, they have not a 
word of denunciation. For the wretched anarchist who 
slew poor McKinley, the language cannot yield them 
epithets enough. He is for them the incarnation of 
murderous wickedness. His devilishness consists in this, 
that he slew only one man. For such a case there is no 
shielding formula. When it comes to years of blood- 
shed, as in South Africa and the Philippines; episodes 
of massacre and rape and rapine and child-slaying, as in 
China; the ruin and devastation of vast territories; the 
monthly decimation of multitudes of helpless women and 
children in pestilential camps,— all is salved by a formula 
of exquisite simplicity, ‘Waris war.’ But the anarchist 
has omitted to frame such an antidote. So his single act 
of assassination outweighs all the horrors of four pre- 
ventable wars in three-quarters of the globe. 

“And yet formulas are so easily made! All that the 
miscreants of the Czolgosz type need to do, to be even 
with the respectable people, is to affirm that ‘ Anarchy is 
anarchy!’ Can it be denied? The argument is quite 
clear. President McKinley, like the Boers, had his 
choice. . He knew that anarchists vowed war against all 
heads of governments; he had heard of the deaths of 
President Faure, King Humbert and even the Empress 
Elizabeth. He thus knew that for a man to be head of 
a government is to bring risk of death at anarchist hands 
even on his wife. But President McKinley would per- 
sist! He would not abdicate, though that would have 
insured his safety. In fine, he brought his death on 
himself, like the Boers. Thus might the anarchist reason, 
if he were a reasoning man. In that case, doubtless, he 
would cease to be an anarchist. It is left to the average 
majority of all countries to go through the form of reason- 
ing, and, without showing his symptoms of sheer insanity, 
to practice international anarchism on the most stupendous 
scale. Anarchism means essentially the negation of all 
current law; and homicidal anarchism is the extension 
of that negation into destructive practice — the resort to 
brute force. In other words, it is war, war declared by 
the few against the many. Our respectable people, and 
our respectable press, are quite satisfied that when war 
is declared by the many against the few, when the many 
decide to negate all the current principles of international 
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law, the procedure becomes holy; and the majority of 
all our orthodox churches are prepared to declare as 
much in solemn assemblage.” 


In the New Age for October 3, Mr. 
W. M. Crook, one of the ablest of the 
British anti-imperialists, thus writes of the 
political lesson taught by the Swiss Federation : 


Lesson from 
Switzerland. 


“In the middle of Europe, patent to the eyes of all 
men who have eyes to see, the problem that puzzles all 
the chancelleries is solved, and solved by a little peasant 
state, without any fuss, and without any ‘statesmanship.’ 

“The Swiss Republic contains four nationalities — 
Germans, French, Italians, and Romansch. Four lan- 
guages are spoken within its borders. The dress, the 
customs, the religions of all these peoples differ. Yet all 
are loyal, all are peaceful, all are contented. The spirit 
of nationality swept over Europe last century, creating 
as well as disintegrating. It created a United Germany 
and a United Italy, but it left the German Swiss and the 
Italian Swiss unmoved. The Italian Swiss, the inhab- 
itants of the canton Ticino, teach one of the most re- 
markable political lessons to be learned in Europe. 
They are Italian in blood, in language, in religion, in 
customs, and in geographical position (they lie south of 
the Alps). Italy would like to have them; Switzerland 
would not fire a shot to keep them if they wanted to go. 
Yet they will not go. They are as loyal to the Swiss 
Republic as any people in it. Why is this? Well, I 
have often put that question in various forms to the 
Ticinese. The answer has been given in various forms, 
too, but its substance has always been this: ‘We are 
happier and freer as we are. If we became Italian sub- 
jects, we could not possibly be more free; we should be 
more heavily taxed; we should find military service a 
greater burden; we are not Italians, we are Swiss.’ 

“ What would not burdened Austria give to make her 
warring nationalities equally loyal and contented! And 
yet the secret of success is no secret at all. It is simply 
this: First, the Ticinese are free to go if they like; 
second, they are absolutely free and equal with all other 
Swiss while they stay; it is no disadvantage or disquali- 
fication in Switzerland to be of Italian blood. In Swit- 
zerland there are no birth qualifications or disqualifica- 
tions. A man is a man, nothing more and nothing less. 
The differences between men have to be worked out by 
the men themselves. Politically, all start from scratch ; 
there is no handicapping.” 


Hon. Fredrik Bajer, president of the So- 
ciety for the Neutralization of Denmark, 
sends us a copy of the following important 
resolution, which was adopted at the Scandinavian Peace 
Congress recently held at Skien, Norway: 


Alliance of 
Neutral States. 


“ The Fourth Scandinavian Peace Congress expresses 
the wish that the three Scandinavian Kingdoms, while 
mutually recognizing each other’s sovereignty, may con- 
clude among themselves a peace and arbitration alliance, 
with as little delay as possible. 


The Congress is of opin- 
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ion that this Convention ought, among other provisions, 
to contain the following stipulations : 

“1. These states ought to seize the first favorable 
occasion to declare themselves on principle and perma- 
nently neutral, either conjointly or separately. 

“2. Itis the duty of these states to avoid recourse 
to force in their relations to one another, and especially 
to negotiate treaties of obligatory arbitration. (See Article 
19 of the Hague Convention of 1899 for the pacific set- 
tlement of international controversies.) 

“3. The peace and arbitration alliance ought to be 
organized in such a way that the states may be able 
unitedly and in the most practical manner to fulfill the 
obligation imposed upon the signatory powers by Article 
27 of the Hague Convention, in case a serious conflict 
should threaten to arise between two or more of them. 
It should provide particularly for calling their attention 
to the fact that the Permanent Court of Arbitration is 
open to them. 

“4, Provision should be made in the Convention for 
the adherence of other sovereign states to this alliance.” 


This resolution shall be sent to the Norwegian Min- 
isters of State, to the Scandinavian Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, to the presidents of the Scandinavian parlia- 
ments and groups of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
to the Nobel Institute at Christiania, to the Interparlia- 
mentary Council and the Peace Bureau at Berne. 


The third Sunday in December (the 
15th) has been again designated this year 
as Peace Sunday. It is the wish of the 
peace societies that all ministers of the gospel and leaders 
of other religious organizations throughout the country, 
who feel the importance of the principles out of which 
the international peace movement has grown, shall unite 
on this day in earnestly laying the subject again before 
their congregations. If the Sunday just before Christ- 
mas (usually given to specific Christmas exercises) seems 
more suitable to any, that day will be quite as appro- 
priate. We do not need to impress upon thoughtful 
religious teachers the immense importance at the present 
time of right views on this subject on the part of the 
people. The civilized world is, as all know, in a state 
of peculiar ferment, brought on by the close contact and 
intermingling of peoples and nations now prevailing as 
never before, and the tendencies on the part of the great 
powers to overrun the earth and extinguish the political 
existence of smaller and weaker nationalities. The 
principles of right and justice, and especially those of 
love and good-will, seem in peculiar danger just now of 
being trodden under foot and despised by these great 
and powerful national personalities. The history of the 
twentieth century may thus become a history of dark- 
ness rather than of light, of strife and gigantic war 
rather than of peace, happiness, and coéperation on an 
unparalleled scale. It is the hour when every Christian 
pulpit and religious platform should utter its divinely 
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appointed message of love and good-will in the clearest 
and most unmistakable terms. A single day of united 
outspoken faithfulness on the part of the religious leaders 
of the land, at the Christmas season when the public 
conscience is peculiarly tender and susceptible, may 
change the moral and political trend of the whole century. 


Since writing the foregoing, Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, National Superintendent of the 
Peace Department of the W. C. T. U., 
sends us the following appeal to the local workers of 
her department : 


“Let each State Superintendent make a strong effort 
to secure the observance of Peace Sunday, our ‘Red 
Letter Day’ for peace, by every local union in her State. 
This can be done by requesting pastors to preach ser- 
mons in the interests of peace and arbitration on that 
day; also by asking local church prayer meetings to 
make peace a subject of prayer, and by securing the in- 
troduction of peace exercises into the Sabbath schools ; 
or, let local unions hold a public mass meeting in the in- 
terests of this reform. In those states and localities 
which have no superintendent of this department, we 
hope the presidents and other general officers will in- 
terest themselves in this beautiful work for the Prince of 
Peace. Although there are ‘wars and rumors of wars’ 
upon the earth, there is a steadily growing sentiment 
among thinking people in favor of settling differences 
among nations by arbitration, and many among the 
masses are feeling that it is high time to relegate the 
cruelty and barbarism of warfare to the past. Let all 
white ribboners take an active part now, as never before, 
in promulgating peace principles among the young, and 
the older people too, and hasten the time, so long ago 
foretold by prophets and sung by angels, when peace 
and good-will and the Golden Rule shall be known and 
practiced everywhere, and ‘ men shall learn war no more.’” 


Mrs. Bailey (Winthrop Centre, Maine) will send pro- 
grams for Peace Sunday and literature to her workers 


W.C. T. U. 
Peace Work. 


at cost. 

An International Committee is forming 
— to promote the development of a Pan- 
nstitute. 


Racial Institute. Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Columbia University, Prof. Hugo Munsterberg 
of Harvard, President James MacAlister, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Professor Du Bois, Atlanta University, 
President Andrew 8S. Draper, Illinois University, Prof, 
Frederick Starr, Chicago University, President Jordan, 
Leland Stanford University, President Faunce, Brown 
University, Dr. J. F. Jones, Newark, Ohio, Prof. Paul 
Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, Professor Woolsey 
of Yale, Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenburg of Cambridge, Mass., 
Dr. B. F. Trueblood of Boston, and a number of other 


gentlemen, are members of the committee. The com- 


mittee held its first meeting at Columbia University on 
4th of October, and drew up a tentative statement of the 
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objects and plan of organization of the Institute. Though 
we are not yet at liberty to publish the proceedings of 
the committee, we shall violate no confidence in stating 
that, in general, the purposes of the Institute when fully 
organized will be: To serve as a means of communica- 
tion among workers and students in various lines of 
ethnology, sociology, etc.; to serve as a bureau of in- 
formation as to what has been accomplished in these 
fields, as to books and other materials for race study ; 
to encourage the collection of what is typical in race art, 
literature, music, etc.; to increase and diffuse knowledge 
concerning race-life, achievements and relations to civ- 
ilization; to reinforce, in these and other ways, “the 
growing sense of human brotherhood and the oneness of 
human interests and aspirations.” This all makes an 
admirable program, and if the work can be properly 
organized and carried out, it ought to prove most useful 
to civilization in many ways. 


The death of Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, 
D.D., at his home at Taunton, Mass., on 
the 3d ult., at the age of eighty-four years, 
takes away one of the few remaining peace men who did 
such faithful and effective service for the cause a half 
century ago, when peace sentiment was much less de- 
veloped than it is to-day. Dr. Emery may justly be 
called a long-life, as well as a life-long, friend of the 
cause. His interest in the subject was awakened when 
he was a young man studying for the ministry in Andover 
Seminary over sixty years ago. We have heard him 
tell, with genuine youthful satisfaction, how he competed 
in the Seminary for a prize offered for the best essay on 
some phase of the peace question. The prize was only 
about twelve dollars, if we remember rightly, but he won 
it; and the effort to deal with the subject thoroughly and 
the success in winning the prize made him a strong peace 
man ever afterward. He believed, as we believe, that 
the erroneous views prevailing on the subject of war and 
peace are largely the result of the want of serious think. 
ing on the subject. Dr. Emery was for many years a 
vice-president of the American Peace Society, and came 
regularly to its annual meetings. He contributed also 
regularly, to the extent of his ability, to the support and 
development of its work, in which he maintained the 
liveliest interest to the last. Being unable to attend the 
meeting in May last, he sent a letter to assure the mem- 
bers of his undiminished interest in the cause. As has 
been the case with so many of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced men in the nation, Dr. Emery was deeply 
grieved and often much depressed over the course which 
our country has taken the past three years. He was 
naturally highly optimistic in temperament, but he found 
it difficult often to maintain a spirit of hopefulness for 
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the country, which he loved with a very lofty patriotism, 
when he saw it going what he believed to be so radically 
wrong. 


One of the most striking phases of the 
peace movement is that among the teachers 
of France, to which Mr. Passy made ref- 
erence at the Glasgow Peace Congress. At Bordeaux, 
in August, at the instance of Miss Bodin, a teacher of 
great energy and wisdom, seven hundred schoolmasters 
and mistresses met in conference, and adopted unani- 
mously and enthusiastically the following resolutions : 

1. That less place should henceforth be given to battle 
histories, children being instructed rather in the march 
of civilization down the ages. 

2. Instead of teaching a warlike jingoism to the chil- 
dren, let every effort be made to inculcate respect for 
what is just and true, on whichever side it is found, con- 
vincing them of the absolute need of replacing barbarous 
and ruinous wars, which never really settle disputes, by 
a court of arbitration. 

3. Let no pictures of scenes of carnage be fixed upon 
the walls of schoolrooms; but, in order to enforce the 
lessons, let some realistic war scenes be shown, but fol- 
lowed up immediately by pictures of industry and peace. 


French 
Teachers. 


Brevities. 


Mr. Léon Bourgeois, the leading French delegate 
to the Hague Peace Conference, and now a member of 
the Hague Court, was received by the Czar of Russia 
during the latter’s recent visit to France. Asked by the 
Czar as to the results which he expected from the Hague 
Conference, the distinguished Frenchman said that with 
patience and perseverance the expected fruits were sure 
to come. 


An editor of one of the leading Eastern dailies, in a 
private note written recently, declares that “ College foot- 
ball, as ‘promoted’ by the college president 4 la mode, 
is largely responsible for the degradation of our rising 
generation’s political notions and our alarming progress 
on the path of old Rome.” 


; “The Economic Causes of Modern Wars” is the 
title of an important pamphlet of twenty-seven large 
pages by J. Prudhommeaux, presented at the Glasgow 
Peace Congress. It is a study in two parts of the “ Eco- 
nomic and Social Aspects of the International Problem” 
and of “ Codéperation Considered as an Agent in Interna- 
tional Pacification.” The publisher is E. Nicolas, Lyons, 
France. 


. Unity says: “The danger to the Republic lies in 
the low estimate of human life, in the overestimate of the 
value of force, in the trusting to armed power rather than 
to the principles of justice and the methods of peace.” 


In his “ War against the Dutch Republics,” noticed 
under “ New Books” on another page, Mr. H. J. Ogden 


shows by carefully compiled and not extravagant esti- 
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mates that the cost and waste of the South African War 
directly and indirectly, amounts to about seven millions 
of dollars per day. ~ Seven and a half millions per week, 
the usual estimate, covers only the amount actually ex- 
pended by the British government. 


Tolstoy says: “After producing Thomas Carlyle 
and John Ruskin, it seems inexplicable that the great 
English nation, in the vanguard of liberty, a beacon to 
all the world for freedom, should idolize such men as 
Chamberlain and Rhodes. That is the sad, bad side. 
It is war madness among the common people. That has 
no cure. Itillustrates the Roman proverb, ‘Whom Jupi- 
ter would destroy he first makes mad,’” 


“ War and Peace in Figures” is the title in Eng- 
lish of a most instructive and inspiring French brochure 
of twenty-four large pages, by Lucien Le Foyer, Secre- 
tary of the New International Union. It is a statistical 
study of the present armed state of Europe, and of the 
probable cost and destructiveness of a future war. 
Though full of figures, it is also full of life and vigorous 
statement. It is published by V. Girard, 16 rue Soufflot, 
Paris. 


‘ Writing from Melbourne, Australia, a correspond- 
ent of the Vew Age says that the “ Peace, Humanity and 
Arbitration Society,” organized only two years ago, “has 
been very active during the last three months, and its in- 
fluence is increasing greatly.” A deputation from the 
Society recently visited the Premier and urged that the 
conscription clauses should be struck out of the Defense 
Bill, that the Defense Force should be solely a volunteer 
citizen force, that the Kanaka labor traffic should cease, 
and that the condition of the aborigines in the north 
should be thoroughly investigated. ‘The interview has 
created a great impression in the Commonwealth. 


; The official returns to the first of October show 
total deaths in South Africa of 17,472 officers and men. 
The wounded and disabled from duty carry the number 
up to 75,562 casualties. 


The Fourth Scandinavian Peace Congress, which 
met at Skien, Norway, was attended by forty-one delegates 
from Norway, thirty from Denmark, twenty-one from 
Sweden, and two from Finland. 


‘ According to Admiral Crowninshield, the short- 
age of naval officers is growing alarming. He recom- 
mends that eight hundred cadets be sent at once to 
Annapolis, as the new vessels coming into commission 
will require one thousand more officers. 


° General Brooke, in an appendix to his annual 
report, declares that the army also is short of men. 
The artillery corps has not men enough who are sufti- 
ciently trained in electrical engineering. The organiza- 
tion of a volunteer reserve, officered by electrical en- 
gineers, is recommended to meet present requirements, 
and the establishment of an artillery school of mines to 
provide for the future. War is always wanting more, 
more, MORE,— ships, guns, money, men, women, children, 
taxes, destruction ! 

Sir Charles Skelton, formerly Mayor of Sheffield, 
in welcoming the American delegates to the recent 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference in London, severely 
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criticised the war in South Africa, exclaiming: “ Hell is 
let loose in South Africa.” He appealed to the visitors 
to go back, and by preaching and example make such 
wars impossible. A bit of advice not at all inappro- 
priate; for of all the Christian support of war, if we may 
be pardoned the expression, the Methodists, in spite of 
Wesley’s teaching, have furnished much more than their 
proportionate share. 


The official figures of the deaths for September 
in the reconcentration camps of South Africa give the 
number as 2,411, an increase of 533 over August. Of 
these, 447 were adults and 1964 were children. Thus 
the process of annihilating the Boer peoples goes steadily 
on at a frightful rate. Whichever side may be most re- 
sponsible for this wickedest of modern wars, this awful 
destruction of women, old men and children is another 
proof of the utter inhumanity and appalling iniquity of war. 


? According to the estimate of Willett and Gray, 
sugar statisticians of New York, if the duty, 86 per 
cent. ad valorem, were taken off Cuban sugar, the 
people of this country would pay eighty-five millions 
of dollars, or over one dollar per head, nearly six dollars 
per family, less for their sugar per year than they now 
do. Of this eighty-five millions, forty-nine millions 
goes to the government, and thirty-six millions to the 
United States “sugar men.” 


... Mr. W. T. Stead’s Review of Reviews Annual 
is certain to be most interesting reading to all Americans 
this year. It is to be devoted to the “ Americanization 
of the world.” Mr. Stead holds that the headship of 
the English-speaking world passed, with the close of 
last century, from England to America. His forthcoming 
Annual will attempt, in a series of vivid sketches, to 
bring into clear relief the salient features of the altered 
situation, in politics, in literature, in religion and in 
trade, and the probable effects of the change upon the 
whole human family. 


The Perfect Temple. 
BY ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE, 


Earth’s perfect Temple waits. 

God is the architect and judge, both grand and just. 

He would not have one living stone left out; 

Nor would he force beloved ones to build it thus; 
He feeleth their infirmities; 

They fail and fail; He bids them try again, again. 
He loveth them; 

And not until they boastful grow and vain, 

Doth He withhold His strong, redemptive hand, 

And leave the unwrought pile to rotting suns and rain: 
E’en then He pitieth them. 


He sees the Temple tottering stand — 
The work of stiff-necked generations done; 
They sought for pardon, found it and are gone. 
Will children’s children place the missing stones ? 
Redeem the earthly father’s name ? 
Follow and understand the Great All-Father’s plan ? 
He gently urgeth them, 
And healeth tenderly their self-wrought pain; 
And fain would teach them how to make 
The Temple firm and white and straight. 
His mercy overshadoweth them. 
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He pleadeth yet again: 
‘Slay not, lust not, build not upon the sands.”’ 
They heed Him not; they build through blood and pain 
Their gaudy, crushing Babels in all lands. 
He suffereth them: 
What can He more ? 
The winds must rave, the floods downpour; 
He tempereth them, 
To creatures shocked and shorn, to altars overthrown, 
To temples built without the living stones 
That lift and link them to God’s own: 
He weepeth over them. 


O wretched, wretched builders! 
Why this eager haste to rear more temples 
Which, like these, must surely fall to waste, 
No refuge give to souls in deep distress ? 
God’s Watchman answereth: 
“Ye worse than wretched nations, warring, blind! 
Why build on worse than sand 
Your worse than pagan temples, demon-planned ? 
Why build on ocean’s rim your fiendish fortresses 
For the prodigious blood-red sacrifice of man ? 
Not all the encircling seas can wash such murder-spots away. 
God seeth, and shall be your judge.” 


Clerical Militaritis. 
BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 


Two aggravated cases of militaritis, if I may coin the 
term, among the clergy, representing two great nations 
and two great churches with different traditions and en- 
vironments, have recently come under my observation, 
and I think it is in the interest of pathology to put them 
on record together: The first is that of the late Canon 
Kingsley, a well-known dignitary of the Church of 
England, famed for his intelligent interest in the wel- 
fare of the working classes, as well as for his historical 
romances. When the Crimean War broke out Dr. 
Kingsley was filled with the conventional patriotic spirit, 
and his heart overflowed into a tract entitled “Brave 
Words to Brave Soldiers and Sailors,” which had a wide 
circulation at the front. Be it remembered that of all 
the foolish wars of the past century the Crimean War 
had the least ostensible motive. No one knew at the 
time or knows yet what it was all about. England, 
France, Sardinia, Turkey and Russia were drawn into 
a horrible struggle, marked by-all the vulgar and sordid 
accompaniments of mismanagement, speculation and dis- 
honesty which attend the cruelties of war, without the 
shadow of a reason. Here are some of the “Brave 
Words” which this holy contest inspired in the mind of 
Charles Kingsley : 


‘* Some say as they read this: ‘We have to fight and to kill; 
we want to be sure God’s blessing is on our fighting and our 
killing; we have to go into battle, and we want to know that 
then, too,.we are doing God’s work, and to be sure that God 
is on our side.’ 

‘*Well, my brave men, Be sure of it then! Be sure God’s 
blessing is asemuch upon-you; be sure that you are doing 
God’s work as much when you are handling a gun in your 
country’s battles as when you are bearing frost and hunger 
in the trenches, and pain and weakness on a sick bed. 

‘* For the Lord Jesus Christ is not only the Prince of Peace; 
He is the Prince of War too. He is the Lord of Hosts, the 


God of Armies; and whosoever fights in a just war against 
tyrants and oppressors, he is fighting on Christ’s side, and 
Christ is fighting on his side; Christ is his Captain and his 
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Leader, and he can be in no better service. Be sure of it, for 
the Bible tells you so. 

“You must think of the Lord Jesus Christ not merely . . . 
as the Man of Sorrows . . . but as the Lord of Hosts .. . the 
God to whom your colors were solemnly offered, and His bless- 
ing on them prayed for, when they were given to your regi- 
ment. ... Remember, too, that those colors are a sign to 
you that Christ is with you, . . . never forget that your colors 
are a sign to you that Christ’s blessing is on you. If they do 
not mean that to you, what was the use of blessing them with 
prayer? It must have beena lieand a sham. But itis no 
lie, brave men, and no sham; it is a glorious truth of which 
these noble rags, inscribed with noble names of victory, should 
remind you every day and every hour that he who fights for 
Queen and country in a just cause is fighting not only in the 
Queen’s army, but in Christ’s army, and he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.”’ 


Canon Kingsley! Well-deserved title indeed! He 
should have been promoted to be Bombshell Kingsley, 
if they have such a post in the war-like Anglican Church ! 
The calm assumption that his side of the Crimean War 
was the just side, and the naive manner of ignoring the 
fact that if he had happened to be born a Russian he 
would have been uttering similar blasphemies on the 
other side,—these are the ordinary symptoms of mili- 
taritis. As usual the case is complicated with imperialitis, 
showing distinct traces of contempt for all other peoples, 
especially those of darker hue, and a fixed delusion that 
his own race has been chosen to save mankind. The 
following extract is from one of his sermons entitled, 
“The Englishman Trained by Toil ”: 


‘The life of the careless Indian is a dream; God will not 
have us savages, but Christian citizens; He will not have us 
merely happy, but blessed through all eternity. He will not 
have us to be like the poor Indians, slaves to our flesh and 
appetites. He will have us fill the earth and subdue it; He 
will have England the light of the nations, and Englishmen 
preach freedom and wisdom and prudence, and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to all the nations of the earth. Therefore, Christ 
afflicts us because He loves us. Because He ordained England 
to preach the Cross, therefore He will have England to bear 
the cross. 

“Tt has often struck me,”’ he goes on to say, ‘‘as a beautiful 
and a deep sign, a blessed ordinance of the great and wise 
God, that the flag of England, and especially the flag of our 
navy,— the flag which is loved and reverenced throughout the 
world, — should be the red-cross flag; the flag of the Cross of 
Christ, a double sign to all mer that we are a Christian nation, 
a gospel people, and a sign to ourselves that we are meant to 
bear Christ’s Cross.”’ 


And how are the British advancing under the Cross of 
Christ to subdue the world? Kingsley tells us in a pas- 
sage which he wrote with reference to Rajah Brooke 
(Kingsley’s Memoirs, Vol. 1, pp. 340-1): 


‘“*The truest benevolence is occasional severity. It is ex- 
pedient that one man die for the people; one tribe extermi- 
nated, if need be, to save a whole continent. ... Do you 
believe in the Old Testament? Surely; then, say, what does 
that destruction of the Canaanites mean? If it was right, 
Rajah Brooke was right. If he be wrong, then Moses, Joshua, 
David were wrong. No! I say. Because Christ’s kingdom 
is a kingdom of peace; because the meek alone shall inherit 
the earth, — therefore, you Malays and Dyaks of Sarawak, you 
also are enemies to peace. . . . You are the enemies of Christ, 
the Prince of Peace; you are beasts, all the more dangerous 
because you have a semi-human cunning. I will, like David, 
‘hate you with a perfect hatred, even as though you were my 
enemies.’ I will blast you out with grape and rockets; ‘I will 
beat you as small as the dust before the wind.’ You, ‘the 


strange children that dissemble before me, shall fail,’ and be 
exterminated, and be afraid, out of your infernal river-forts, as 
the old Cannanites were out of their hill-castles.”’ 
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Now, what can be said of the frame of mind of a dis- 
tinguished Christian who entertains and expresses such 
sentiments? We must each judge for himself, but I am 
inclined to think that the most charitable opinion would 
be that he was at times possessed by a devil, and yet I 
am not aware that any authority in the church ever 
questioned the entire orthodoxy of his bellicose views. 
Surely if there are ever to be trials for heresy, they should 
be occasioned by such pagan outbursts of fanaticism.* 

So much for the Anglican variety of militaritis. We 
shall now examine a case of the Gallico-Roman-Catholic 
disease. In July, 1898, Pére Didon delivered an address 
at the distribution of prizes of the Albert-le-Grand and 
Laplace Schools at Paris — schools at which the youth 
of the French aristocracy are educated. He chose for 
his subject,“ The Military Spirit in a Nation.” It might 
have been expected that at a time when the French army 
was persecuting the innocent Dreyfus, and covering up 
its own infamy by forgery, perjury and murder, a 
Christian priest might have found some word of rebuke 
for the blind madness of his compatriots. Particularly 
should we look for some such criticism in the discourse 
of a man who had made a special study of the life of the 
lowly Jesus,— who had, if I am not mistaken, visited 
the peaceful, impressive scenes of Bethany and the Sea 
of Galilee for the purpose of impregnating himself with 
the spirit of the Master, and whose “ Life of Christ” is 
one of the chief triumphs of recent French literature. But 
no. His oration is a panegyric from beginning to end, an 
eloquent glorification of all that is martial, braggart and 
truculent. He begins by pointing out the imperious duty 
incumbent upon him, as a French educator, to show to 
the pupils committed to his charge that “the military 
spirit is necessary to a nation” and “to defend the cause 
of armed force,” such epinions being peculiarly necessary 
for “every faithful believer.” He assures his young 
hearers that “armed force” is the most important safe- 
guard of a nation, “and when I say this, gentlemen,” he 
adds, “I am not afraid to make my meaning clear. I 
am speaking directly of brute force (force matérielle) ; 
of that force which does not reason but imposes it- 
self; of that force of which the army is the most power- 
ful exponent; of that force of which we may say, as 
we say of the cannon, that it is the supreme argument of 
statesmen and countries.” Here are some other tid-bits 
from this Christian harangue : 

‘** Just as we say to the nation, Instruct your sons, . . . free 


them from ignorance, so we must say to it, cry out to it, Arm 
your sons; arm yourself with all material force; free them and 


yourself from feebleness.”’ 


[This portion of the speech was followed by unani- 
mous applause and prolonged commotion. } 


‘* France fosters and cherishes her army as a sacred treasure; 
she worships it; and her anger would be terrible, her reprisals 
bloody against the sacrilegious men who would dare to attack 
it. Notwithstanding the intellectualism which professes to 
disdain force; notwithstanding the excesses of a mad liberty, 
which is restive under and revolts against force; notwith- 
standing that cosmopolitanism which has mistaken the law of 
humanity, namely, that Providence and the nature itself of 
things have grouped men in distinct nations; notwithstand- 
ing all sophisms, the aberrations of ill-balanced minds, — 


* NoTE.— I am indebted for the references to Canon Kingsley’s works to 
a series of admirable articles on the ** New Idolatry,”” by Richard Heath 
in the ‘‘ Ethical World ”’ of London, May — June, 1900. 
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France wishes her army, she wishes it strong, invincible, and 
she places in it her dearest, highest hopes. 

‘* We consider it asacred duty, gentlemen, of our profession 
as educators, to keep alive in the soul of the French youth the 
cog spirit, the cult of the national army and of holy 

orce.”’ 

He brushes aside the idea of arbitration with a few 
words, as an impossibility on account of national pas- 
sions, apparently unconscious of the fact that he is in 
this very address doing all that is in his power to inflame 
these passions. 

‘““The army remains the supreme resource, and we must 
see in it the guardian of the right and spotless knight of 
justice. 

**T call holy the force which the right consecrates and which 
makes the right prevail.’ 

The same old silly story of owr army always being 
in the right! And meanwhile this precious “spotless 
knight” was lying, cheating and assassinating over the 
prostrate form of the wretehed Dreyfus! How could 
the reverend father and his auditors keep their faces 
straight? Is it hypnotism or softening of the brain or 
simian atavism that fills a whole nation with folly, — and 
the vast majority of all nations? 

But my object in bringing forward these two sad cases 
of Christian degeneration is to postulate frankly the 
question of the attitude of contemporary Christianity to 
war. Do Kingsley and Didon fairly represent the atti- 
tude of the Church, and if not, what is that attitude? 
A French Protestant pastor, Wilfred Monod, raises the 
point in a volume of lectures recently published in Paris 

“Peut-on Rester Chrétien?” Trois Conférences par 
Wilfred Monod, pasteur. Paris, 1901. Fischbacher, 1 
vol.], and he suggests the supplanting of the current 
historical Christianity, “accomplice and abettor of in- 
numerable crimes,” with a truer religion of Christ. He 
gives a hint of the crimes to which he refers in his dedi- 
cation, which is “ To the memory of the old men, women 
and little children who have just perished in the extreme 
Orient from the ferocity and bestiality of the allied 
troops, the armies of the Christian nations.” 

It is indeed high time that the churches should face 
these questions. We know well that there are men like 
Monod in all of them; but are they not a hopeless mi- 
nority, and are not most of them afraid to open their 
mouths on these subjects in any ecclesiastical assembly ? 
Captain Mahan, himself a prominent layman in the 
Councils of the Episcopal Church, assures us that the 
agitation against war is distinctly antichristian in its 
character, and he cites the fact that its leadersin England, 
Herbert Spencer, Frederic Harrison and John Morley, 
are all infidels. I was struck by the same idea in read- 
ing that grand book against war, “ Lay Down Your Arms,” 
the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the peace crusade. Its 
author, the Baronness von Suttner, evidently regards 
the Church as an opponent, and her whole attitude is 
unmistakably secular. Are she and Captain Mahan right 
as to the position of present-day Christianity on the issue 
between them? If not, it is clearly the duty of those of 
the clergy who condemn war to obtain from the authori- 
tative councils of their various denominations some dec- 
laration on the subject. They cannot ignore the fact 
that every church has always and invariably approved 
of every war in which its own country was engaged, and 
that thus any criticisms which it may have ventured to 
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make upon war in the abstract are nullified and made 
ridiculous. They must know that the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the recent and present wars of the United 
States and England have been the clergy, and that every 
ecclesiastical gathering in those countries has bristled 
with war. They know that the churches are thus closely 
identified with militarism, and that the friends of peace 
feel as uncomfortable in the “ house of God” as the abo- 
litionists used to. The question is, “ Will they be forced 
outside ?” and the Monods in every synod and conven- 
tion should insist on an answer. ‘ Outside” in God’s 
world is not such a bad place after all. We can get on 
without churches, but we cannot get on without humanity. 
RuIneEBEcK, N, Y. 


New Books, 


Tue War Acarinst tHE Dutcu Repustics: Irs 
Oricin, ProGress anp Resutts. By H. J. Ogden. 
Manchester, England: The National Reform Union. 
Price, one shilling and postage. 

This remarkable book is largely a compilation of diplo- 
matic dispatches, newspaper utterances, speeches in Parlia- 
ment, extracts from magazine articles, letters, pamphlets, 
opinions of public leaders, ete. It is all arranged in 
logical order, so as to give a full and clear idea of the 
causes, the conduct and the results of the war in South 
Africa. It has been pronounced in England “the most 
complete compendium of facts, arguments and evidence 
relating to the war which has yet been issued from the 
press. Every phase or aspect of the war, and every 
question arising directly or indirectly out of it, is dealt 
with.” Mr. Ogden has put the whole civilized world 
under obligation to him, for hereafter no serious student 
of the conflict which has already devastated so much of 
South Africa will be at a loss to find the materials of 
study ready to his hand. The book is in fact a library 
—and not a very small one either —of facts, dates, 
diplomatic correspondence, opinions of public men, and 
everything else — defeats, victories, losses, expenses, 
deceptions — pertaining to the war. It is nearly incred- 
ible that one man could have done, accurately and suc- 
cessfully, what Mr. Ogden has done in this compilation. 
If such a book had fallen into Carlyle’s hands, he would 
scarcely have pleaded ever again: “Give me facts; feed 
me on facts.” Three hundred pages, large octavo, 
crammed with facts, and all for one shilling, would cer- 
tainly have taken for once the growl out of the sham- 
hating sage of Chelsea. 


Members of the Permanent Interna-= 
tional Court of Arbitration. 


Avstria-HunGary. — His Excellency Count Frédéric 
Schénborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. ; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, ete. ; 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 
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Be.eium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator; M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, “ Conseiller 
extraordinaire ” at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Léon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany.— His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, “ Conseiller intime actuel,” President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, “Conseiller intime actuel,” ‘ Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ” to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, “ Con- 
seiller intime” of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Géttingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Iraty.— His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan.— M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

NETHERLANDs — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

PortuGaL. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de si Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 
Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 
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d’Ornellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

Roumanta. — M. Théodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindéro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice; M. Eugéne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russta.— M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

Siam.—M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law; M, Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

SwepDEN anp Norway.—M. S. R. D. K. @Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

SwitzErRLanp, — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

Unitep Srares or America. — Benjamin Harrison, 
Ex-President of the United States, Ex-Senator (de- 
ceased); Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United 
States; John W. Griggs, Ex-Attorney-General of the 
United States; George Gray, United States Circuit 
Judge. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to ill:strate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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